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had hoped and expected. The shock to his colleagues was great when
Baldwin came back with a proposal for payments of interest and sink-
ing fund spread over sixty-two years and rising by steps to ^37,000,000
a year. Bonar Law even thought of resigning rather than accept this
settlement, but since the business world was strongly against prolong-
ing the controversy and thought the sacrifice justified for the establish-
ment of British credit, he acquiesced.
Baldwin was much blamed at the time and later, but if a settlement
was as urgent as financial opinion held it to be it is doubtful if he could
have done better at that particular moment. The American people
were in full reaction from their brief incursion into European affairs,
and their experts seemed to be as little informed as the mass of their
public about the real problem of the payment of international debts.
To all except a few economic initiates the payment of thirty millions
and upwards by Britain to America seemed as simple a transaction
as the transfer of coins from one till to another. Neither then nor
later could Congress be made to understand that the building of a
great tariff wall would present an insuperable obstacle to the payment
of the debt in the goods or services in which it alone could be paid,
when gold was exhausted, unless the United States itself was to lend
the money for its own payment. Ignorance on these subjects was
common to all the world, but it seemed to be peculiarly concentrated
in American business circles. " We don't want your goods, we don't
want your services, and we have quite enough gold of our own : we
want your money to spend in our own way in our own country."
In these words an otherwise intelligent American business man summed
up all the illusions which were to turn the collection of international
debts into a world-wide catastrophe. All the creditors wished to have
their creditors' " money " to spend in their own way in their own
country. Nearly all threw up tariff walls to keep out the debtors'
goods.
Towards the end of May, Bonar Law, who for some months had
been seriously ill, resigned, and five months later he died. If not a
statesman of the first rank he was one of the supreme handy-men of
politics and in that capacity rendered indispensable service to the
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